THE  CARAVAN IN DANGER
Peter kept to the tent while we were in camp, for his eye
was hurting again and he had to bathe it. We talked over
our impressions of the previous day, the most fatiguing of our
journey. Yet I had often felt just as worn out after a long
climb on skis, arriving at the hut at my journey's end
feeling utterly done and with my back scored from my heavy
pack.
Yesterday had left me with the marvellous sense of having
put forth all my strength and of having been of use in
pushing Slalom as far as the water's brink. If, to-morrow,
my horse would not go, we could leave him here, where,
should he get better, Assa Khan would be able to trace him
on his way back from Tokuz Dawan in a fortnight's time.
The next day I gave Slalom a breakfast of well-softened
dried pears, tsamba, raw meat and some sugar. The gentle
creature clearly ate the mixture with more pleasure than he
had got from the lid of our last tin of marmalade, which he
had appropriated. I was the last to saddle up and was happy
to be setting off again on his back. The camels were in front
and, timid as always, nervous of crossing the Toruksai. The
filly absolutely refused to be the first to enter the swiftly-
flowing stream. I took the nose-rope of the Pearl in my hand
and Slalom and I drew the caravan after us.
And then, fifty paces beyond the bank on the opposite side,
Slalom stopped.
"Gome on, Slalom! Gome on, little horse!'*
The camels had passed me, Peter also.
"Slalom. . . . You are at the end of your great journey.
In a few days you'll be eating lucerne grass in a green
oasis."
Slalom looked at me. His eyes had become very large.
The eyelids were puckered up like circumflex accents.
He was as though rooted to the ground. All that he could
do he had done. He knew we needed him and had brought
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